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EDITORIAL ANNOTATIONS. 



CONCERNING COLOR IN HOME DECORATION FROM A PRACTICAL 
STANDPOINT. 



THE question of color in interior decorations is 
always an interesting problem, especially to the 
leaders of a magazine of this character, and, hav- 
ing^ in a previous article given the general principles 
derived from the spectrum, we cannot refrain from 
carr3'ing the subject a little further, and speak of its 
relations to the varioiis apartments of the home, and to 
add something regarding *'self" color, and the law of 
contrast. 



WE KNOW from experiment that d/ue and orange 
are harmonic complemental contrasts, but their 
effect in juxtapose is of ttimes harsh and unsatis- 
factory for decorative purposes — especially in their 
pure intensity. A little experimenting will quickly 
prove that they are unsuited in their pristine hues for 
such uses, but add a little white to each of them, and 
repeat the experiment with the tints brought about by 
so mixing, and it will be apparent that, although the 
principle has been adhered to — that blue and orange 
should contrast — the tints when opposed to each other,, 
are far more suitable for household decorative pur- 
poses. 

WE WILL now consider the matter of "self" colors, 
by which term is implied the large mass of 
painted surface that constitutes the prevailing 
tone of an apartment, upon which, as the '* ground 
work " a decorative scheme is based. It has long been 
popular to designate various apartments by titles signi- 
fying their general tone of decoration; for example, the 
" blue room," the "pink room " or the "red drawing- 
room.'* In such cases it is not absolutely necessary 
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that the room should be of one color or tint, but the 
prevailing tone may designate them as such. Every- 
thing subsequently introduced into the embellishment 
of such an apartment should be subordinate to the 
foint de vue — the aim or spirit of the decoration. 



THIS virtually summarizes the whole meaning con- 
veyed by the somewhat vaguely understood term, 
'*the harmony of contrast," for, while the gen- 
-eral impression conveyed to the eye when entering a 
room may justify its special nomenclature — say for 
example a ** pink room " — its decorative details must 
supply the particular contrasts needed by this very law 
of contrasts, but these contrasting — or mediatory- 
colors must be so modified and subdued as to bring 
about the desired effect without asserting themselves 
too fully. We may go further, and emphasize the 
dictum, that neglect of these mediatory colors will!im- 
part a crudity of appearance fatal to any artistic effort 
on the part of the designer. 



IF WE refer to Nature as our mentor, we find that all 
her coloring points to the fact that cool-toned and 
neutralized tints and effects are more agreeable to 
the eye, and should predominate. Vivid and intense 
■coloring should be used sparingly, and only as a means 
whereby the whole scheme may be heightened by their 
attractive qualities. 



THE relation of colors to a room is a point well 
worthy of study. It should be noted that the 
lighter parts of a room, such as the cornices and 
architraves, may be subdued by using cool, quiet hues, 
and the darker portions — such parts of the room as are 
in natural shadow — may be relieved by lighter colors. 
Yellow being the nearest approach to lights and blue to 
dark^ the various gradations of tone should be so com- 
posed as to utilize the characteristic properties in their 
most suitable degree. 



APART from the question of lighting, by day or by 
night, there are a few general rules that should 
be considered in the selecting of colors for the 
various rooms of the home. Entrance halls, staircases 
and vestibules should be treated in cool tones of color to 
avoid marring the effect of architectural features. We 
should rely upon height, effect of light and shade, and 
general proportions, rather than effect of color. That 
this is reasonable is apparent by the fact that the vari- 
ous apartments entering from them must be enhanced 
in effect, if there is nothing calculated to clash with the 
more important work within. 
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RAWING-ROOM and parlor — such rooms should 
be bright and cheery. As a rule, the lighter 
tints, admitting of greater contrasts, are more 



generally used, but almost every color scheme — and 
also the free use of gold—is applicable in rooms of this 
character. 



IN THE library, richness of tone is not requisite in the 
colors to be selected, as the contents of the shelves 
will supply whatever would otherwise be wanted in 
this direction. The scheme of decoration need not be 
limited to one monotonous tint, but should suggest 
quiet and repose. Quiet olives, dull sage-green, tan 
colors or even dull blues are effective, but in no in- 
stance should the colors used be bright or startling or 
such as would deteriorate from the appearance of the 
binding of the books. 



FOR the dining-room the shades of colors should be 
chosen for their warmth and richness, rather than 
their contrasts. No vivid tones or coloring being 
permissible, or — as a rule — the garish addition of gild- 
ing. Gilding judiciously applied can never spoil any 
decorative scheme, but in the dining-room, considering 
its special functions, the table, with its glitter of 
glass, silver and other decorative accessories and table 
appointments, would be a decorative focal point of 
sufficient importance to obviate the necessity of its use. 
Upon the ceiling perhaps — when a special style of 
decoration would call for it— -it might be used to advant- 
age, as from its position it would be freed from the 
objection mentioned. 



AS TO the boudoir — essentially a ladies' room — the 
suggestions regarding the drawing-room would 
apply with equal force, but a greater discretion is 
allowable. It should, generally speaking be gay, light 
and cheerful, and in character may partake of the 
graceful features of the French epochs, particularly 
those of the Louis XVI., and the Marie Antoinette 
schools. 



IN OUR bedrooms, the colors chosen are usually of the 
lightest description, but an effort should be made 
to avoid nondescript tints which have no definite 
tones. If the walls be of a neutral tone a little -more 
brightness may be infused into the coloring of the 
woodwork. Under all conditions quiet, pretty and 
tasteful; yet simple effects should be aimed at, and the 
bedrooms should present a healthful appearance of 
cleanliness ; fresh, airy and restful. If wall papers are 
used, avoid marked or noticeable patterns and for the 
windows, simple, clean muslin curtains are always in 
good taste; heavy draperies should be avoided under 
all considerations. As the bedroom is — unfortunately 
— often a sick room, a cheerful effect goes far towards 
helping the patient out of that gloomy state of mind 
that such a condition induces in people accustomed to 
daily activity of body. Let such rooms therefore be 
as light and cheery as it is possible to make them. 



